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This summary is thus divided by our guide into seven
distinct parts, which will be condensed into six articles.

It is as well to add that this work, an abridged transla-
tion of which is now set before the reader, was composed
at first in the Siamese language at Bangkok, and has been
subsequently translated into Burmese. We find, there-
fore, that all the principles expounded throughout are
received as genuine on the banks of the Irrawaddy as well
as on those of the Meinam, and may be looked upon as a
faithful exposition of the highest tenets of Buddhism,
such as they are held in both, countries. This observation
confirms a notion which has been denied by many, viz., that
the chief doctrines of Buddhism are pretty nearly the
same in all the places where it has become the dominant
creed. The discrepancies to be met here and there relate
principally to practices and observances which present to
the eyes of the observer an infinite variety of hues and
forms. When Buddhism was established in several coun-
tries, it did not destroy many observances ami practices
that were found deeply engrafted on the customs and
manners of the people; it tolerated them, and made
with them a tacit compromise. As, for instance, the
worship of Nats existed among the tribes of the Irrawaddy
valley long before the introduction of Buddhism. Most of
the superstitious rites now prevailing in Burin ah originate
from that belief. With the Chinese the worship of ancestors
continues to subsist side by side with Buddhism, though
the latter creed has nothing to do with it. In Nepaul
and at Ceylon, Hindu superstitions obtrude themselves on
the view of the observer to such an extent that it is not
easy to state which of the two creeds obtains the prefer-
ence.

ARTICLE I.

OF  THE PRECEPTS.

Our author, in a truly philosophical spirit, at first puts
to himself the three following questions: What is the